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tionary mood throughout Central and Eastern Europe.
But now the holders of power are on their guard.
There seems no reason whatever to suppose that they
will supinely permit a preponderance of armed force
to pass into the hands of those who wish to overthrow
them, while, according to the Bolshevik theory, they
are still sufficiently popular to be supported by a
majority at the polls. Is it not as clear as noonday that
in a democratic country it is more difficult for the
proletariat to destroy the Government by arms than
to defeat it in a general election? Seeing the immense
advantages of a Government in dealing with rebels, it
seems clear that rebellion could have little hope of
success unless a very large majority supported it. Of
course, if the army and navy were specially revolu-
tionary, they might effect an unpopular revolution;
but this situation, though something like it occurred in
Russia, is hardly to be expected in the Western nations.
This whole Bolshevik theory of revolution by a minority
is one which might just conceivably have succeeded as
a secret plot, but becomes impossible as soon as it is
openly avowed and advocated.
But perhaps it will be said that I am caricaturing
the Bolshevik doctrine of revolution. It is urged by
advocates of this doctrine, quite truly, that all political
events are brought about by minorities, since the
majority are indifferent to politics. But there is a
difference between a minority in which the indifferent
acquiesce, and a minority so hated as to startle the
indifferent into belated action. To make the Bolshevik
doctrine reasonable, it is necessary to suppose that
they believe the majority can be induced to acquiesce,
at least temporarily, in the revolution made by the
class-conscious minority. This, again, is based upon
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